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jority of the German nation. In the end the
reformers grew so strong that in 1552 Charles
was compelled to agree to the Convention of
Passau, by which it was arranged that a Diet
should be called to pacify Germany. In 1555
the Diet met at Augsburg, and a settlement
was arrived at which lasted till the outbreak
of the Thirty Years' War. Ferdinand I. (1556-
65) and Maximilian n. (1564-76) both at-
tempted a policy of conciliation towards the
Protestants. But the decrees of the Council of
Trent (1564) made reconciliation impossible.
With the reign of Rudolf n. (1576-1612) the
dreaded crisis drew nearer. A bigoted Roman
Catholic, Rudolf was, at the same time, a man
of weak will. While the power of the Jesuits
grew, Germany suffered from lack of govern-
ance; and in 1606 the archdukes of the Haps-
burg family met to consider the situation.
Matthias, the emperor's brother, was recog-
nized as the head of the house, and Rudolf
was forced to resign to him all his dominions
except Bohemia. In 1618 the Thirty Years'
War began.

During the Thirty Years' War Germany
suffered unspeakable ills. Till 1630 the im-
perial armies carried well nigh all before them.
Tilly and Wallenstein proved irresistible.
Frederick, Count Palatine and son-in-law of
James i. of England, was driven from his
dominions, and Christian iv. of Denmark
was conquered. Stralsund did indeed hold out
(1628) with success against Wallenstein, but
nearly all Germany submitted to the em-
peror. It was not till the landing in 1630 of
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in Germany
that the tide turned. The defeat of Breiten-
feld in 1631 and of Liitzen in 1632 were most
disastrous to the hopes of Ferdinand, and the
murder of Wallenstein in 1634 deprived him
of his ablest general. In 1635 France entered
into the war, and Ferdinand m. (1637-57)
was glad to conclude the treaty of West-
phalia (1648) with France and Sweden. The
counter-reformation had spent its force, and
both Roman Catholics and Protestants were
ready to accept a compromise. The imperial
power was forced to recognize the practical
independence of the German princes. The Diet
and the imperial chamber still continued to
meet, but they had little or no power. Ger-
many had been devastated, and for many
years the country lay in 'the insensibility of
exhaustion.' By the peace of Westphalia, too,
the empire experienced severe territorial los-
ses. Sweden obtained the greater part of
Pomerania and the bishoprics of Bremen and
Verdeix as fiefs of the empire, while France

secured legal possession of Metz, Toul, and
Verdun, which had been conquered by Henry
n., as well as of Breisach and Alsace.
During the long reign of Leopold (1658-
1705) Germany slowly recovered conscious-
ness. The attacks of Louis xiv. and the in-
roads of the Turks exhausted Leopold's al-
ready crippled resources. But the ambition
and aggressions of Louis xiv. slowly but sure-
ly threw the German princes on the side of
the emperor. During the war of the League
of Augsburg (1688-97) and the Spanish Suc-
cession War (1702-33) public opinion in Ger-
many was steadily opposed to France. In al-
liance with England, Germany successfully
contended against the attempts of Louis xrv.
to dominate Europe. In 1714 the peace of
Baden between the empire and France, fol-
lowing on the peace of Utrecht, closed a long
series of struggles which had begun in the
days of Francis r. and Charles v.
During the eighteenth century the rapid
development of Prussia tended still further to
weaken Germany as a unit in European poli-
tics. While Frederick William 3. had, by 1721,
practically driven the Swedes from the n, of
Germany, Frederick the Great by the seizure
of Silesia (1740-5), enormously strengthened
the position of Prussia. But the outbreak of
the French revolution undid the work of
generations, at least for a time. Napoleon's
secularization of the ecclesiastical states,
overthrow of Austria at Austerlitz (1805)
and of Prussia at Jena and Auerstadt (1806),
and formation of the Confederation of the
Rhine, completed the extinction of the Holy
Roman empire. In 1806, when the new kings
of Bavaria and Wurtembcrg, the electors of
Baden, the landgrave of Hesse, and other
princes acknowledged the French emperor as
their protector, and separated themselves
from the empire, Francis of Austria took the
title of Emperor of Austria.
After the fall of Napoleon the princes of
Germany agreed to unite in a confederation.
A permanent Diet "of plenipotentiaries from
these states met at Frankfort-On-Main under
the presidency of Austria. In each state a
constitutional government was to be set up.
This settlement proved neither permanent nor
satisfactory. Between 1830 and 1848 the de-
sire for the unity of Germany was encouraged
by the formation (1834) of a customs union
(Zollverein), which, headed by Prussia, re-
moved many useless restrictions from com-
merce. Influenced by the third French revolu-
tion, which broke out in f 848, popular move-
ments were started in many states, the rulers